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may look upon it as an unmerited favor, that 
his way through life is more easy than the way 
\PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY SAMUEL RHOADS, of many others ; may improve every opportunity 
, of leading forth out of those customs which have 
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Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly | and the a opened for a harmonious walking 
in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania and 26 together. 
cents per annum in other States. ° Jesus Christ, in promoting the happiness of 
ii, i a | others, was not deficient in looking for the help- 
dik cite destin ot ania | less, who lay in obscurity, nor did he save any- 
’ thing to render himself honorable amongst men, 
As my mind hath been brought into a broth-| which might have been of more use to the weak 
erly feeling with the poor, as to the things of | members in his Father’s family ; of whose com- 
this life, who are under trials, in regard to get-| passion towards us I may now speak a little. He 
ting a living, in a way answerable to the purity | who was perfectly happy in himself, moved with 
of truth, a labor of heart hath attended me, | infinite love, “ took not upon him the nature of 
that their way may not be made difficult, through | angels,” but our imperfect nature, and therein 
the love of money, in those who are tried with | wrestled with the temptations which attend us 
plentiful estates ; but that they with tenderness | in this life ; and being the Son of him who is 
of heart may sympathize with them greater than earthly princes, yet became a com- 
It was the saying of our blessed Redeemer, | panion to poor, sincere-hearted men ; and though 
“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” There | he gave the clearest evidence that divine power 
is a deep feeling of the way of purity, a way in| attended him, yet the most unfavorable construe- 
which the wisdom of the world hath no part, but | tions were framed by a self-righteous people ; those 
is opened by the spirit of truth, and is “called | miracles represented as the effect of a diabolical 
the way of holiness,” a way in which the travel- | power, and endeavors used to render him hateful, 
ler is employed in watching unto prayer; and | as having his mission from the prince of darkness ; 
the outward gain we get in this journey is con-| nor did their envy cease ’till they took him like 
sidered as a trust committed to us by Him who|a criminal and brought him to trial. Though 
formed and supports the world ; and is the right- | some may affect to carry the appearance of being 
ful director of the use and application of the pro- | unmoved at the apprehension of distress, our 
duct of it. dear Redeemer, who was perfectly sincere, hay- 
Now, except the mind be preserved chaste, | ing the same human nature which we have, and 
there is no safety for us; but in an estrange-| feeling, a little before he was apprehended, the 
ment from true resignation, the spirit of the| weight of that work upon him, for which he 
world casts up a way, in which gain is many| came into the world, was “sorrowful, even unto 
times principally attended to, and in which there | death ;” here the human nature struggled to be 
is a selfish application of outward treasures. excused from a cup so bitter; but his prayers 
How agreeable to the true harmony of society | entered in resignation, “‘ Not my will, but thine 
is that exhortation of the apostle? ‘Look not|be done.” In this conflict, so great was his 
every man on his own things, but every man | agony, that “ sweat like drops of blood fell from 
also on the things of others. Let this mind be | him to the ground.” 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus.’’ Behold now, as foretold by the prophet, he is 
A person in outward prosperity may have the | in a judicial manner “‘ numbered with the trans- 
power of obtaining riches, but the samegnind be- | gressors.”” Behold him, as some poor man, of 
ing in him which is in Christ Jesus, he may feel | no reputation, standing before the high-priest 
a tenderness of heart towards those of low de-| and elders, and before Herod and Pilate, where 
gree; and instead of setting himself above them, ! witnesses appear against him, and he, miadful of 
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the most gracious design of his coming, decli- 
neth to plead in his own defence, “ but as a 
sheep that is dumb before his shearer,” so under 
many accusations, revilings, aad buffetings, re- 
mained silent. And though Me signified to Peter 
that he had access to power sufficient to over- 
throw all their outward forces; yet, retaining a 
resignation to suffer for the sins of mankind, he 
exerted not that power, but permitted them to 
go on in their malicious designs, and pronounce 
him to be worthy of death, even him who was 
perfect in goodness ; thus “in his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away,” and he like some 
vile criminal, “‘led as a lamb to the slaughter.” 
Under these heavy trials (though poor unstable 
Pilate was convinced of his innocence, yet) the 
people generally looked upon him as a deceiver, 
a blaspbemer, and the approaching punishment 
as a just judgment upon him. “They esteemed 
him smitten of God and afflicted.” So great 
had been the surprise of his disciples, at his be- 
ing taken by armed men, that they “ forsook 
him and fled ;” thus they hid their faces from 
him, he was despised, and by their conduct it 
appeared as though “they esteemed him not.” 
But contrary to that opinion, of his being 
smitten of God and afflicted, it was for our sakes 
that ‘“‘ he was put to grief; he was wounded for 
our transgressions ; he was bruised for our ini- 


quities ;” and, under the weight of them mani- 


festing the deepest compassion for the instru- 
ments of his misery, labored as their advocate, 
and in the deeps of affliction, with an unconquer- 
able patience, cried out, “ Father forgive them, 
they know not what they do!” 

Now, this mind being in us, which was in 
Christ Jesus, it removes from our hearts the de- 
sire of superiority, worldly honor or greatness; a 
deep attention is felt to the divine counsellor, 
and an ardent engagement to promote, as far as 
we may be enabled, the happiness of mankind 
universally ; this state, where every motion from 
a selfish spirit yieldeth to pure love, I may, with 
gratitude to the father of mercies, acknowledge, 
is often opened before me as a peayeto dig after; 
attended ‘with a living concern, that amongst 
the many nations and families on the earth, 
those who believe in the Messiah, that “he was 
manifested to destroy the works of the Devil,” 
and thus to “ take away the sits of the world,” 
may experience the will of our heavenly Father 
“may be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Strong are the desires I often feel, that this 
holy profession may remain unpolluted, and the 
believers in Christ may so abide in the pure in- 
ward feeling of his spirit, that the wisdom from 
above may shine forth in their living, as a light 
by which others may be instrumentally helped 
on their way, in the true harmonious walking.— 
Woolman. 


What so sweet, so beautiful on earth, and so rare, 
as kindred love and family repose ?~-Youna. 


j 





| joined, sailed for the East Indies. 


REVIEWOo® 


Notice of WILLIAM TayYLor, who died at York, 
England, the 21st of First month, 1853, aged 
85 years. 


William Taylor was born at Greenwich, in 1768; 
he was nephew to Green, the astronomer, who 
accompanied Captain Cook on his voyages of dis- 
covery in the Southern Hemisphere. William 
had another uncle who was a partner’ in an ex- 
tensive pottery at Leeds; to this uncle, he was 
sent while a boy; on his way he passed through 
London, at the ‘time of Lord George Gordon’s 
riots, and saw many houses burning, which had 


been set en fire by the lawless mob. The jour- 


ney from London to Leeds was performed in the 
stage wagon, which, on this occasion travelled 
eight days and two of the entervening nights, 


William worked in the pottery several years, 
and then returned to London, where he was em- 
ployed in a large glass and china warehouse. 
When he was about eighteen years of age, trade 
became much depressed, and several of the hands 
were in consequence discharged and William 


)amongst them; he then enlisted into the army, 


and three days afterwards, the regiment he had 
He was in 
India during the war with Tippoo Saib, and on 
one occasion, he with some others, intercepted 
three men, who were afterwards ascertained to 
have been sent by Tippoo Saib on an errand of 
destruction, and who were galloping furiously to- 
ward the object of their vengeance. One of these 
men, on being intercepted, set upon William Tay- 
lor and would have killed him; but at the mo- 
ment when the sword of the infuriated man was 
upon William’s breast. a pistol-shot from an En- 
glish soldier brought the man off his horse, and 
William escaped. He was also at the seige of 
Seringapatam, in 1792. Referring to this, he 
said, ‘“‘I saw the sun rise that morning, and 
thought, | may never see it set; but at that 
time I was called off to an outpost where I could 
hear and see the engagement from a distance. If 
I had fallen that day, I should have been lost to 
all eternity.” These deliverances, though he 
was then in an unconverted state, made a deep 
and lasting impression on his mind. He remain- 
ed in India about eight years, and the experi- 
ence he gained during this period, convinced 
him, that in war there is a direct violation of 
the precept of Christ, “ All things, whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them,” and that it is a system of robbery 
and outrage ona large scale; he was shocked 
moreover at the intemperance and licentiousness 
prevalent in the army. He often expressed 
thankfulness in his latter days, that something 
always occurred by which he was kept from active 
service in battle, as this left him the consoling 
reflection of never having killed a fellow creature; 
and he nfentioned with regret, having seen many 
in India, who presumed to call themselves Chris- 
tians, conduct themselves wtth less circumspec- 
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tion than the Mahomedans, or the Gentoos, or 
other native tribes. 

When about twenty-six he obtained his dis- 
charge, and returned to England, in a large ship 
of war; the children of an officer who were sent 
home for education, being cemmitted to his care 
during the voyage. On the passage, which occu- 
pied ten months, the ship put into St. Helena, 
and took thirteen Dutch vessels, which made no 
resistance to the royal marauder. In the antici- 
pation of a conflict with these vessels, he was 
solicited to assist, but he excused himself by 
querying, who would take care of the children 
committed to him, if he should be killed in the 
fight ? The immediate cause of his return to Eng- 
land, was the promise of a relation to leave him 
some property, if he would do so; this promise 
was not fulfilled, but, speaking of the disappoint- 
ment many years after, William said, “It was no 
matter, it brought me from India, and if I had 
staid among so much wickedness, I might have 
lost my soul.” 

On arriving in England, he returned to Leeds, 
where he again became engaged in the pottery ; 
here he was salesman for many years, until, in 
connection with an attempt on the part of the 
owners to sell it, the affair was thrown into chan- 
cery. The commencement of a chancery suit has | 
too often been equivalent to the shutting up for | 
ever from the parties then interested in it, the 
property involved, as the settlement has frequent- | 
ly been delayed till long after the decease of 
those originally concerned i in it; and, as respected 
William, who had invested what he possessed 
with the concern, the result was much the same | 
as if he had been robbed of his property; for 
though he lived many years after, the suit re- 
mained unsettled, and he often expressed it as 
his opinion, that neither he nor any of his rela- 
tions, would ever see its termination. In the 
meantime, he had married Esther Jepson, a pious 
woman, professing with the Society of Friends ; 
she united with her husband in laborious indus- 
try, to obtain a provision for their old age ; and, 
when their little property was thus unexpectedly 
swallowed up, William said, “ We cried sore, 
but we found it was of no use ; so we looked to 
the Lord for help, and tried to do our best.” 

Though William Taylor was a man of more 
than ordinary reflection, he did not become alive 
unto God till after returning from India. Speak- 
ing a few days before his decease, of the circum- 
stances of his awakening to the importance of 
eternal things, he said, “I was sitting alone and 
in silence, in the house, when about twenty-seven 
years of age, and an awful sense of divine things 
came over my mind. This was a visitation of 
God’s Spirit, and it led me to seek a Saviour.” 
To former visitations of Divine grace William 
had not yielded; he remarked that they had been 
to him as “the Light shining in darkness, but 
the darkness comprehended it not.” There is 
reason to believe, however, that the convictions 





of Divine grace, though not before yielded to, 
had nevertheless, an enlightening effect on his 
understanding, and if he had finally turned 
away from them, they would doubtless have in- 
creased his everlasting condemnation; but hap- 
pily, now, he “was not disobedient to the hea- 
venly vision ;” a great change-was wrought in 
him, and he began to attend the meetings for 
worship of Friends. Soon after this he received 
a visit from Mary Watson, of Waterford, Mary 


Ellis, of Gildersome, and Elizabeth Copeland, of 


Leeds, who, as ministers of the Gospel, were 
paying religious visits to the Friends of Leeds, 
in their families, and to such persons as attended 
the meetings of Friends. In their visit to Wil- 
liam, they were brought into close sympathy 
with his religious state, and Mary Ellis, especi- 
ally, was enabled so to minister to him, and to 
encourage him in a faithful attention to a guid- 
ance of the Spirit of Truth, made known to him 
‘in the secret of his own heart, as materially to 
help him in his Christian course. 
>| After leaving the pottery at Leeds, William 
}and Esther Taylor engaged in different kinds of 
service. For many years they were in the em- 
ployment of the farmers of the post horse duty, 
| keeping, successively, various toll-bars, including 
that on the bridge over the Ouse, at York ; and, 
| when that was removed, the one at Ferrybridge. 
| Subsequently, and when considerably advanced 
in years, they removed to a cottage attached to 
Friends’ Meeting house, at Ponte fract. In this 
situation, as well as when employed at the toll- 
bars, they were evidently growing in grace; and, 
though of rough exterior, there was much of 
Christian circumspection, and of that spirit of 
godliness about them, which not only attracts 
and unites Christians one to another, but which, 
also, often draws the irreligious to think of their 
own course, and to wish for a better state. 
Esther died and was buried at Pontefract, in 
1841. William continued to reside in the lone 
cottage till 1851. Among the evidences of his 
love to the Lord, may be noticed, the pleasure 
he took in keeping the meetiug-house in order, 
and in attending the meetings ‘held in it, as well 
as occasionally ‘those of Ackworth, Leeds and 
other places, to which he often walked for this 
purpose. He was diligent in reading the Bible, 
and books detailing the religious experience of 
those who had trodden the Christian's path be- 
fore him, and in waiting upon the Lord, the 
feeling of whose love he spoke of, as being often 
very comforting to him when sitting alone and 
in silence. 

He had now been for some years a member of 
the Society of Friends, and beloved by those who 
knew him, for his uprightness and integrity. 
Age had rendered him no longer able to provide 
for himself, and his own means were insufficient 
for his maintenance; he therefore gratefully ac- 
cepted the help of the Society in the supply of 
his wants. His friends being uneasy at his liv- 
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ing alone, when having become liable to frequent 

attacks of illness, he returned to York in his 

eighty-third year, and became an inmate in the 

family residing in the cottage, at the Friends’ 

burial ground; here, his kind, cheerful, pious | 
conversation, and Christian example, were in- | 
structive and engaging ; and he took pleasure in | 
calling on the sick in the neighborhood. One| 
of his poor neighbors, aged upwards of eighty 

years, becoming “unable to read, he often called | 
and read the Bible to her, occasionally adding a| 

few pertinent remarks. This he continued to the | 

cay of her death. Having great pleasure in 

reading his Bible himself, this exercise of Chris- 

tian love was particularly grateful to him. 

In the summer of 1852, he had an attack of| 
illness, from which it did not seem likely he| 
would recover; but alluding to the probability of | 
his decease, he s aid to a friend who called to see 
him, ‘I am very happy; my peace is made.” | 
His health, however, i improved ; and, on another 
friend remarking his improvement, he said, “ I 
thought I was going; at least I hoped so.” And, 
speaking of the maternal attention paid him by 
one of the friends with whom he resided, he| 
said, “It was very kind of Providence to raise 
up for me a mother; | did not expect to have a 
mother in my old age.” 

As soon as he was able, he got to meeting 


again, walking with a brisk step, unlike a man 


of eighty-five years,—the age to which he had 
now attained. Another attack of illness soon suc- 
ceeded, attended by pain so violent, that he said | 
he did not know, at times, how to bear it, but | 
that it was little to what his Saviour suffered for | 
him. In allusion to the state of his mind, he re- | f 
marked, “I am very comfortable, very happy ; [| 
do not wish to live, and I do not wish to die, but | 
just to wait till my Master pleases.” 

He often prayed for patience, and for Divine | 
blessings upon himself and his fellow-creatures, 
including those whom, in the darkness of the | 
war-spirit which prevailed in his early days, he 
had been trained to regard as enemies; but} 
whom he now saw in the light of the Gospel to 
be also children of the same Universal Parent 
with himself, and fellow objects of the redeeming 
love and mercy of his own Saviour ; among these 
he often enumerated “‘ the Erenchmen, the 
Dutchmen, and the poor blacks,” whom he re- 
membered with much interest. 

Looking back upon his past life, and afresh 
recognizing the goodness and mercy which had 
followed him, and had granted him the evidence 
of his sins being forgiven for Jesus’ sake, he 
said, “I am a five hundred pound debtor, but 
there is One who cares for me.” At another 
time he spoke with great thankfulness of the 
mercy of his God and Saviour, who, he remark- 
ed, would lead all into the Truth, that would 
submit to be led by the Spirit. The comforting 
influence of the love of God in Christ Jesus, was 
often sensibly felt in sitting by the bed of this 





around him. 


REVIEW. 
good old man, who entertained a very humble 
view of himeelf. 

First month 9th, 1853. On a friend ealling 
and finding him again down stairs, and very 
cheerful, he said, he had passed through some 
severe discipline since they last met ; that he had 
been in dreadful pain of body, and stripped of 
all comfort of mind, but that it had been good 
for him; and referring to his Saviour, he said, 
“The good Samaritan found me out, and brought 
me comfort again, by his Holy Spirit, and now 
I am better.’ 

On the 16th, after reading aloud a portion of 
Holy Scripture, and sitting a considerable time 
in silence with his eyes cl losed, he opened them, 
and said, “1 think Friends will be about leaving 
meeting; I have had a good meeting.” Soon 
after, he was again taken ill, and on the 19th, he 
conversed about the probability of a few days 
finishing his journey, and said he felt it to be “a 
brave thing to have a Saviour’s arm to lean 
upon.” 

From this time he became rapidly weaker, but 

maintained his usual patient, cheerful and thank- 
ful temper of mind. He passed a restless night 
on the 20th, and the following morning breathed 
with difficulty, but spoke cheerfully to those 
{n the afternoon he became easy, 
but increasing feebleness in his breathing show- 
ed that the close of his life was drawing on. He 
became unable to speak ; but on the friend with 
whom, a few days bef ore, he had conversed on 
the probability of his j journey being nearly at an 
end, entering the room and laying : a warm hand 
on the cold ones of the dying man, which were 
folded over his breast, he opened his eyes, look- 
ed at him, and smiled :—there was a language 
in this smile which seemed to say, The happy 
hour of departure for my ITeave nly Father's 
house is come ;—and again closing his eyes, he 
passed away like one falling asleep. 

Though walking in an humble path through 
life, and filling no conspicuous station in the 
ehurch, or in the world, the lengthened testimony 
borne by such a life, and crowned by such a 
stingless death, is a powerful evidence of the 
value of true religion, and of its divine orig in, ' 
well as a striking comment upon the declar: tice, 
“The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more aad more unto the perfect 
day.”’—Ann. Monitor. 


The preponderance among the working classes 
of the disposition to spend, over the disposition 
to accumulate, is to be found in the vast annual 
consumption by those classes of needless and 
noxious luxuries. It was shown by the late G. 
R. Porter, of the board of trade, (a most com- 
petent authority) that the amount ‘the y spend in 
spirits, malt liquors and tobacco is upwards of 
£50,000,000 a year. That is to say, they waste 
annually as large a sum as their employers an- 


nually save.—LEnglish paper. 
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the form of the Son of God.” And in the latter 
ease the King cried out, “Is thy God, O Da- 
niel, able to deliver thee from the lions?” Yes, 
my dear, He is able to do this for thee, and bid 
the troubled waves be stil/, for “ He is mightier 
than the noise of many waters,” “the Lord of 
Hosts is his name.”’ “ Keep silence before me 
oh ye Islands, and let the people renew their 
strength.” Thatas thou art engaged, my afflict- 
ed friend, to draw near thy Heavenly Parent 
and cast all thy care and all thy sufferings be- 
fore Him, He will arise for thy help and rebuke 
\the devourer. LHe will put a new song into thy 
mouth, so that thou shalt yet sing of mercy and 
of judgment too, and thy baptised, weaned soul 
will be permitted to see things within the vail, 
that if it was expedient for Him to suffer, “ who 
was a man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief,” 
so that it is said he trod the wine press alone, so 
shalt thou be given to see that it was expedient 
for thy purification and sanctification, that thou 
should suffer, according to thy measure ; for un- 
: less “‘ we drink of the same cup we have no life 
expedient that these things should have hap-|._», ie a i pe 
a, ane ‘pared to believe, He etill (22 &* But there is this difference, “‘ He trod 
pease; am prepared to believe, ie sti jit alone,” but He has forever perfected a high 
deigns to own his wrestling seed, by the break-\ pre. oe ge i Rea ce 
; : , ; way for His saints, and having led captivity cap- 
ing of bread. When I have contemplated thy | ,._ . heen ven can 
J, aoe ; ‘ | tive by his glorious resurrection from the dead, 
afflicted situation, | have admired at the inseru- . : « . - 
; ; ; os . | has opened a new and living way for his people, 
table dealings of a wise Providence to one in . s . : 
-— . |and as thy unconquered captain He now goes 
early life, surrounded by all to allure and capti- hades tind andl tal ee foll fter Hi 
vate, just entering the busy, active scenes of life; |men e enn ee ee er im 
" Ju 5 8Y, , ?| Thou hast nothing to fear. He stands by thy 
aud I have been ready to pause and regret that Sie Wk teeter in le: him 
| ; io an atiiahanh Gn candll ale side. e invites thee to lean upon him and 
POE PRES Reey See Seeyees 1S GaSe fh VET | wad to lee, coe ne Wee carry’on the work he hag 
of disease, and that according to our finite con- aes Sao . eis 
. |begun. That it seemed in my heart to invite 
ceptions, thy comfort lessened, thy pleasant pic- | ,,‘ + . . 
7 2 : thee this morning to draw near in humble de- 
tures broken, thy promised anticipated bliss de- a , "Tal 
. | pending faith. Oh I do believe he has prepared 
stroyed. But my dear Ann, let us bow before | > “ap . ig as 
: 7 y , for thee a crown of glory, and he is graciously 
the throne of grace in deep prostration of soul.| ,.. | ) : 
1 S ‘ disposed to bless thee with the dew of heaven. 
Shall mortal man, a worm of the dust, dare to 


arraign or call in question the ways of God? Mover has Sp péius ob Denk 7 Ota see @ 


Copy of a Letter from EvizA PARKER to ANN 
P. Orriey, dated 7th month 17, 1839. 


My dear Ann,—This may be an unexpect- 
ed letter to thee from our very short acquaint- 
ance, but as a member of the human family 
deeply interested in thy welfare, I wish thee to 
accept it in love. For a very long time my 
mind has been led into deep feeling and tender 
sympathy with thee in thy tried situation, yea, 
may | not go further and say, it has been brought, 
according to my small measure, under religious 
exercise on thy account. On taking up my pen 
this morning to address an absent child, there | 
arose a gentle impression to address thee a few | 
lines on paper. It is not my dear girl that I 
feel in any degree qualified to offer thee the cup 
of consolation, but [ have remembered, that the 
Divine Master condescended to walk with the 
disciples, “‘as they communed by the way and | 
were sad, and to cheer their tried, tossed minds 
by his gracious presence, opening their eyes to | 
see, and their hearts to understand,” that it was 











; : those links which draw us nearer his holy foot- 
Let us draw near the fountain of light and true : . 

; : 7 stool. When the fire burns the hottest, then in 
wisdom, and our hearts will be filled up beyqnd dnen toeaed cenllics clint tin Gia 5 Oe Lael 
the things of time and sense, and our eyes will 2, bt he will F Me eae te is 
be anointed tosee. A new view will be given hol her a 7 "ui . oil Wk cae oe a x: 
us of our varied trials and afflictions, so that in- ae Fe the b as : 77 ; a oe Pe ‘ 
stead of repining at the ways of Providence, we aoe God h : os di a ot elec ia | es 
shall be enabled to exclaim, ‘‘Great and mar- , A es es ie die Redee oe wi ae ae 
vellous are thy works Lord God Almighty, just oo “. aT oe nae ca vod it b f a a =. 
and true are thy ways thou King of saints.” ° pkg Beesncengete pate he omadbkera ~~ 

«if ’tis his blessed and holy will to remove thee 
a little earlier from this state of trial and war- 
fare, why the sooner thou art permitted to enter 
into the joy of thy Lord, into the Heavenly Mas- 
ter’s rest. We all owe adebt to nature sooner 
or later, and thrice happy are those whose robes 
have been washed white and their sins forgiven. 
“ Blessed are they who have a part in the first 
resurrection ; over these the second death shall 
have no power.” They have chosen for their 
friend the Lamb Immaculate, and he not only 


That in the fresh renewing of love it arose in 
my heart, to cheer thee on thy journey heaven- 
ward. We read of various persons under very 
deep and sore afflictions, who, by the mighty 
power of Israel’s unslumbering King were en- 
abled to sing the new song in the midst of their 
pain and trial. I have remembered for thy en- 
couragement the account we have on record, of 
the three holy children, who were east into the 
burning fiery furnace for a trial of their faith ; 
also of devoted Daniel being thrown into the | stands their convoy, their guardian angel through 
den of lions. What was the query of the King | this vale of tears, but when nature is dissolved 
in the first case ? “ Were there not three cast in, | and mortality puts on immortality, He still con- 
behold I see four, and the form of the fourth is | tinues their guide, and will, I fully believe, not 
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leave them, even through the dark valley of the | Effective committees have been organized at 
shadow of death, but be as a lamp to our feet, | Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Covent- 
and a light to our path, and present us finally | ry, Macclesfield, the potteries, Trowbridge, Bel 
before the throne of his glory, where in endless | fast, Dublin, Glasgow, Paisley, Dundee, Arb- 
songs of praise, his redeemed triumphing church | | roath, Aberdeen, “Dunfermilane, ete. Manches- 


shall unite in celebrating his matchless power, 
and magnifying his glorious holy name. May. | 


| ter is to hold its meeting this week. The Coun- 
cil of Civil Engineers “has addressed a strong 


est thou, then dear Ann, “ Gird up the loins of | letter to its members, urging their co-operation 


thy mind, watch and be sober 
Lord cometh, he may find thee ready, Tribu- 
lation worketh patience, patience experience, 

experience hope. 


, that when thy | The 
| special committee. 
| pool, it is said, is preparing to exhibit illustra- 
Oh this hupe, let it cheer | tions of its shipping i in all its branches, addi- 


Loyal Agricultural Society has formed a 
The corporation of Liver- 


thee, for it is nothing short of the love of God | tional committees of trade to those already re- 


shed abroad in the heart. To Him I commend 
thee ; may his heavenly grace descend on thee 


as the former and the latter rain on the earth | 


and water thy soul. 
So craveth thy sincere friend, 
EvizA PARKER. 


PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1855. 


The Paris correspondent of the North Ameri- 
ean, under date of August 10, says : 

“We are now within less than a year of our 
universal exhibition, and report speaks very 
highly both of the extent and of the quality of 
the exertions making in this country and Eng- 
land for the friendly contest. In Paris, there is 


scarcely a commercial establishment of conse- 
quence which is not preparing to put forth its 


greatest strength on the occasion ; indeed, not 
to do so, would be little short of self destruc- 
tion, for it is known that the imperial eye and 
patronage will look coldly upon all who absent 
themselves from this national display. The Pa- 
lais de U' Industrie, in the Champs Elysees, is 
now rising rapidly, and shows already its domed- 
glass roof above the trees. Of its elegance of 
form and richly carved stone architecture, there 
can be but one opinion ; its size and capacity 
for accommodating all that it is destined to con- 
tain, may be more doubtful. Still, the French 
arrange and “ get up” these things so well that 
one can hardly feel apprehensive as to the re- 
sult. The productions of the great national 
manufactories of Sevres, Coblenz, Beauvais, Xe. 
will, it is said, far exceed anything exhibited in 
England ; but, both as regards-price and indus- 
try, great secrecy is observed. We hear, too, 
that in England prodigious efforts are being 
made in almost every department of industry 
and art to cause themselves to be well represent- 
ed. Everything, in short, seems to portend 
that the exhibition of 1855, if, perhaps, less co- 
lossal than that of 1851, will be superior to it 
in excellence of production and in the spirit of | 
national emulation.” 

And from another paper we learn that 

Almost all the chief seats of manufacturing 
industry have reported to the department of 
Science and Art the formation of local trade 
committees to promote the Paris Exhibition. 


territory—V ermont has 8 ,000 ; 


ported have been formed in the metropolis for 
general metal working, saddlery, and harness, 
leather dressing, carriages, printing, bookbinding, 
clothing, boots and shoes, paper-making, chemi- 
cal manufactures, cutlery and gun-making, so 
that there appears every promise of a complete 
and effective display in Paris.” 


VERMONT VERSUS VIRGINIA. 


I make the comparison of Vermont and Vir- 
ginia, at the present time, because the compari- 
son will show some interesting statistics of both 
States, and because it exhibits most clearly the 
difference between a State of intelligent freemen, 
and one which is cursed with the blighting in- 
fluences of slavery. 

Nature has done everything for Virginia—for 
Vermont she has done “comparatively nothing ; 
Virginia, with the exception of the Eastern sec- 
tion, has the finest climate in the world—Ver- 
mont has cold and frosts at least eight montlis 
in the year; Virginia is almost wholly a farm- 
ing state from the want of intelligence and en- 
terprise of her people—Vermont is a farming 
state from necessity ; Virginia has a natural soil 
which nothing but slave labor could ever im- 
poverish—Vermont has a soil which nothing but 
free labor could possibly live upon ; Virginia has 
eight months in the year for the growth of her 
harvests—Vermont has only four; Virginia has 
inexhaustible mines of gold, iron, ¢ coal, and salt 
—Vermont is comparatively destitute of mineral 
wealth; Virginia has excellent facilities for 
foreign commerce—Vermont has none ; Virginia 
has a great extent of inland navigation—V ermont 
has none; Virginia has 61, 000 square miles of 
the population 
of Virginia is 1,421,661, or four and a half times 
that of Vermont, which 1 is 314,120 ; the average 
decennial increase of the population of Virginia 
from 1780 to 1850, has been 11.39 per cent. 
—that of Vermont has been 26.78 per cent.; 
Virginia has 23 inhabitants to the square mile— 
Vermont has 39. 

In proportion to her population, Vermont has 

Twice as many Colleges as Virginia. 

One half more College students. 


Nearly seven times as many Public School 
scholars. 
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More than four times as many Public Schools. 

Nearly twice as many Academies and Private 
Schools. 

Three and a half times as many pupils in the 
same. 

Four times as many attending school during 
the year. 

But look at the number of adults who cannot 
read and write. The whole Free Population of 
Virginia, over 20 years of age, is 438,966. Of 
this number, there are 87,383 Native American 
Adults who cannot read and write, or one in 
five!!! 

" The whole Free Population of Vermont, over 
20 years of age, is 167,787. Of this number, 
there are 616 Native American Adults who can- 
not read and write, or one in two hundred 
and seventy-two. This includes the Free 
Blacks. Perhaps Virginia may complain of this. 


We will omit them, and the result will be, Free | 


White Population of Virginia, over 20 years of 
age, 413,428; White Native American Adults, 
who cannot read and write, 75,868, or one in 
five and a half! ! 

Free White population of Vermont, over 20 
years of age, 167,376; White Native American 
adults, who cannot read and write, 565, or one 
in two hundred and ninety-siz. 

Let us compare the Free Black Adults of 
Vermont, with the Native American white citi- 
zens of Virginia. 

Free Black adults in Vermont who cannot 
read and write, one ineight. Free White adults 
in Virginia who cannot read and write, one in 
five anda half. Even the “ poor, miserable, 
free niggers’’ (asa Virginian calls them) in Ver- 
mont, are ahead of the Native American white 
citizens of Virginia in point of intelligence. 

It is no wonder that Yankee teachers find such 
a fertile field for their labors, among the be- 
nighted inhabitants of the Old Dominion. 

But the boast of Virginia is her agricultural 
interests ; let us see how she compares with Ver- 
mont in that respect. 

First, of Farms ; Vermont has, in proportion 
to her population, 

More acres of improved land than Virginia. 

Her farms are worth much more. 

Her farming tools are worth nearly twice as 
much, while Virginia has more than twice as 
much unimproved land as Vermont. 

Second, Live Stock; Vermont has, in pro- 
portion to her population, 

More horses than Virginia. 

More than twice as many milch cows. 

Two and a half times as many working oxen. 

More of “ Other Cattle.” 

More than three times as many sheep, and the 
value of her live stock, compared with that of 
Virginia, is as 5 to 3. 

But Virginia has, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, twenty-two times as many asses and mules, 
and six times as many hogs as Vermont. 
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Let us look at the Produce of the two States 
for one year. Jn proportion to her population, 
Vermont produces 

Nearly twice as much rye as Virginia. 

More oats. 

More than five times as much wool. 

Seven times as many potatoes (of all kinds.) 

Seven times as much barley. 

More than four times as much buckwheat. 

Five times as much butter. 

Ninety times as much cheese, 

Ten and a half times as much hay. 

One hundred and twelve times as many hops. 

Twenty-three times as much sugar. 

More honey and beeswax. 

Eight times as much value of orchard pro- 
ducts. 

Virginia produces, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, more tobacco, peas and beans, flax, wheat, 
and corn, than Vermont. 

Under the head of Literary Statistics, we find 
that in proportion to her population, Vermont 
| has 

Nearly twice as many newspapers as Virginia. 

Their circulation is two and a half times as 
much. 

The number of copies printed annually is much 
more. 

Also, that Vermont has, in proportion to her 
population, 

Fight times as many public libraries. 

Three times as many volumes in the same. 

Religious Statistics. Vermont has more 
churches, more seats in the churches, and nearly 
twice as much value of church property as Vir- 
ginia, in proportion to her population. So much 
for the statistics of the two States. 

It will be seen from all the preceding statis- 
tics that in every thing relating to the education 
and intelligence of the people, Vermont is 
greatly superior to Virginia, while even in agri- 
cultural statistics, which are the boast of Virginia 
and for which her soil and climate are peculiarl 
adapted, Vermont is superior to ‘the Old Do- 
minion.— Watchman and Reflector, 


RUSSIAN MERCHANTS, 


Under the denomination of bourgeois, or the 
rank of citizens, are comprehended all the inter- 
mediate class between the nobles and the peasants. 


These are subdivided into two classes. First, 
that of the merchants. Second, that of the 
bourgeois, properly so called, to which also belong 
the artizans appertaining to guilds and corporate 
bodies. We could enter into some very interest- 
ing details on the subjects of this class, but in a 
sketch like this, we must pass lightly over many 
remarkable things, as our business is more with 
the sovereign than with the history of Russia; 
but we must notice that the merchants of Russia 
are remarkable for their benevolence. 

In every city and town of the empire they 
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distribute abundant alms to those who are de- | 4th inst.,the number in attendance being rather 
tained in prison—these are often fed and clothed | smaller than usual. The clerk and assistant of 
by kind and charitable merchants, and at Christ- | the former year, Benjamin Hoyle and William 8. 
mas and Easter they set at liberty many of those | Bates, appeared at the tabie. 
who are confined for debt. This kind of charity! The names of the representatives being called, 
is me remarkable i ™ Russia ; and even the who were all present, the certificates or minutes 
birds profit by this disposition to set free all those ‘io, i ain 6 ha’ linia 
who are deprived of their liberty; for at Moscow, ’ Se a vane oe ct: oa: Sow 
at the approach of Easter, the boys of the neigh- meetings were read, viz: - from the Southern 
boring places bring a quantity of sparrows pa District inonthly meeting, Philada., endorsed by 
other small birds to market, and sell them to kind Philadelphia Quarter, for William Evans to attend 
people, who only buy them to let them fly away | some of the meetings composing Ohio yearly 
again. It must be added, to the honor of the | meeting, and if way should open, the yearly 
merchant class, that whenever the government | meeting also. One from Burlington monthly meet- 
has shown itself disposed to open schools or to | ing N. J., for Eliza P. Gurney, to attend Ohio yearly 
create establishments for the purposes of public | meeting, and some of the meetings composing it. 
benevolence or utility, these merchants have | Qne from Whitewater monthly and quarterly 
never failed to contribute largely to their endow- | 


| meeting, Indiana, for Nathan C. Hoag, and a simi- 
r 2° ta ‘2: = ? - 
— €3 0 ssia, by H. ristmas. A a : . 
ment.— Notices of Russia, y H. Christmas lar one for his wife, to attend New York and New 


| England yearly meetings, and those on the way 
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| terly meeting, N. Carolina, for William Johnson 

~ PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 16, 1854. oe ; 
|to attend Ohio yearly meeting and most of the 
| meetings composing it; and also Indiana yearly 
| meeting; and one from Whitewater Monthly 
| meeting, Indiana, for John Poole, an elder, as com- 
panion to William Johnson. One from Red Ce- 
bs monthly meeting, lowa, endorsed by Salem 


Quarter, for Hannah Tatum to attend Ohio yearly 





One from Deep river quar- 


One of the objects in view, when the Friends’ 
Review was commenced, was the diffusion of such | 
information as might be deemed interesting to the | 
members and professors of our religious society ; 
and, in conformity with that design, the Editor has 
usually presented *: his readers a condensed nar- meeting and some of the meetings composing it ; 
rative of the proceedings of the several yearly | 
meetings of Friends, extracted from the minutes 
of those meetings or from the testimony of corres- 
pondents who were eye and ear witnesses of the 
proceedings. This having been the practice uni- 
formly pursued, our subscribers have a right to 
look to this periodical for correct and authentic 
information on this subject. In the transfer, to 
our columns, of such statements as may be re- 
ceived in relation to the transactions of our larger 
meetings, the Editor has carefully endeavored to 
avoid every species of coloring. 


David Tatum as companion for his wife. One 
from Penn monthly meeting, endorsed by Ferris- 
burg quarter, for Elizabeth K. Irish to attend Ohio 
yearly meeting and some of the meetings consti- 
tuting it. Minutes were also produced from Bur- 
lington monthly meeting for Benjamin Taylor and 
Sarah his wife, elders, companions of Eliza 
P. Gurney. 


: : a minute from the same monthly meeting for 


At this stage of the proceedings an elderly 
friend called the attention of the meeting to the 


circumstance that Thomas B. Gould, who was dis- 
In performing this part of his editoral labor, it | pwned by his monthly and quarterly meetings in 


has sometimes become necessary to describe } New England, and Israel Buffington, who was also 
measures, in connection with which no incon- | one of the separatists from that yearly meeting, 
siderable diversity of opinion and feeling is | were present, and he objected to proceeding fur- 


evinced. In such cases, it appears most prudent | ther with the business while they remained in 
and most consistent with Christian charity, to | the meeting 
) g. 


relate the simple facts, as deduced from authentic 
sources, and leave our readers to adopt such con- 
clusions as their own sober judgments may sug- 
gest. 

The Yearly Meeting of Ohio having held its 
session during last week, several communications 
from friends who were present have been received, 
detailing the proceedings during the first three 
days of the session, from which the following 
summary has been composed. 


This announcement was followed by an ex- 
pression from many friends, of dissatisfaction 
with the meeting having proceeded as far as it 
had, while those individuals were present; and a 
decided objection to any further procedure with 
the business of the meeting, until that body should 
be rendered select. The remaining portion of 
that sitting was occupied with the discussion of 
the question whether T. B. Gould and his compa- 
nion should retain their place in the meeting. A 
The meeting commenced on Second day the ' few voices were raised expressive of ignorance 
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that any intrusion on their order had been made, | 
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a part of the representatives had agreed to pro- 


and of a willingness to proceed immediately with | pose Jonathan Binns for Clerk, and James B. Bruff 


the usual business of the meeting. 

Thomas B, Gould being at length requested by 
name to withdraw, commenced a vindication of 
his right to a seat in that meeting; which he told 
them he did not ask as a privilege, but claimed 
as a right, adding that he had always been a 
member of the society, and had never been dis- 
owned except by a body of separatists; that he 
had a certificate from Rhode Island monthly and 
quarterly meeting, attesting his membership, and 
setting him at liberty to attend that yearly meet- 
ing and some of its branches, and that he and his 
companion were engaged inthe service. He also 
stated that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, after a 
careful investigation of the case, had pronounced 
the quarterly meeting of which he was a mem- 
ber, the ancient and genuine quarterly meeting 
of Rhode Island. 

A friend who had not previously spoken, then 
rose and stated that he had in his hand a copy of 
the complaint against Thomas B. Gould entered 
in the monthly meeting inthe 2d month, 1844, al- 
soa copy ofthe testimony of his disownment dated 
in the Lith month, 1844. The committee having 
labored with him during nine months, the month- 
ly meeting disowned him, six months before the 
separation from New England yearly meeting, that 
he was clerk of the separatist yearly meeting, 
and had not been acknowledged asa minister un- 
til since the separation. That his coming to that 
meeting with a certificate, and purposing to travel 
as a minister, among their subordinate meetings, 
placed them in a situation they had never been 
brought into before ; and that friends there must 
either own the proceedings of the separatists in 
New England or not permit the business of the 
meeting to proceed while he was present. 

The clerk then proposed making a minute of ad- 
journment and that such friends as disapproved the 
attendance of Thomas B. Gould, might use every 
means to make the meeting select, which were 
consistent with our peaceable profession, no aid 
being invoked from the civil power. With this 
course he professed himself contented. It was, 
however, strongly urged by other friends, that the 
clerk, as the organ of the meeting, was bound to 
enforce the discipline, and to insist upon the with- 
drawal of intruders. 

A minute was then made, requesting the repre- 


to assist him. - Another representative informed 
that the representatives had conferred together 
and could not agree upon any names. A larger 
number than usual then expressed their unity 
with the appointment of Jonathan Binns and 
James B. Bruff, and only four objected. The acting 
clerk then stated thatif the friend who Jast reported 
was requested to make the report he did, his report 
and not the former, was the one he should ac- 
cept; and he made a minute continuing himself 
and William S. Bates in their respective offices 
during the present meeting. This procedure was 
earnestly protested against by a large number, 
who approved of the nomination of Jonathan 
Binns and James B. Bruff, and requested them to 
take their seats at the table, which they at length 
did ; and Jonathan Binns made a minute appoint- 
ing them to the services proposed. A few voices 
were raised disapproving this minute, and a large 
number in favor of it. An earnest discussion ensued, 
many friends, in decided but temperate language, 
expressing the reasous why they could not recog- 
nize Benjamin Hoyle as clerk of the meeting, he 
having, according to their judgment, disqualified 
himself for such a station, by sympathising with 
Separatists, by refusing to call upon them to with’ 
draw, and by proceeding with the business when 
they were present. 


A proposal was made for the appointment of a 
few elderly, judicious friends, to consider their 
situation in all its bearings, and try whether some 
way could not be found to prevent a separation ; 
but the proposal was not accepted. 


About 4 o’clock Benjamin Hoyle read a minute 
adjourning to 10 o’clock on 4th day morning ; upon 
which he and those who united with him withdrew, 
while such as recognized Jonathan Binns as clerk 
retained their seats. It was estimated that about 
half the original number remained when the others 
had withdrawn ; and it was found that of those 
who were in attendance with minutes or certificates 
from other Yearly Meetings, all except one re- 
mained in the house. This remark, of course, ap- 
plies to men friends only. 

The assembly remained a considerable time in 
profound silence, their situation being deeply felt 
by many friends. 


A number of encouraging communications, from 


sentatives to offer to the meeting at its next sitting, | ministers in attendance and others, were addressed 
a friend as clerk and one to assist him, if the way | to the meeting, after which a committee was ver- 


shouldopen. Thisclosing expression was objected | 


to, but was not expunged. The meeting then 
adjourned to 10 o’clock on the following day. 


bally nominated to assist the clerk in preparing a 
suitable minute explanatory of their position, to 
be placed upon record. 


The meeting then ad- 


On third day morning, the representatives being | journed to 8 o’clock the next morning. 


called on for their report, one of them stated that | 


Agreeably to this adjournment Friends convened 
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at 8 o’clock on 4th day morning, when a minute, 
prepared as directed, was produced and read. A 
large committee was appointed to essay epistles, 
or a general epistle, as the committee might judge 
best, to be addressed to all the other Yearly Meet- 
ings. A committee was also appointed to offer the 
names of suitable friends to fill the vacancies in 
the Meeting for Sufferings. Two friends were also 
deputed to call on Benjamin Hoyle and request the 
books and papers of the Yearly Meeting. 

After a session of two hours and a half an ad- 
journment was made to 8 o’clock on 5th day morn- 
ing. 

Of the subsequent proceedings of the friends 
who retired with Benjamin Hoyle, little further is 
known, except that on Fourth day morning they 
convened in accordance with their adjournment, 
and remained in the yard during the half hour 
that elapsed before the house was left free for 
their use. 

Very little information respecting the proceed- 
ings of the Women’s Yearly Meeting had been 
received when this paper was sent to the press. 
We, however, have learned that they proceeded 
in their usual way during the first two days, re- 
ceiving and reading epistles from all the other 
Yearly Meetings of Friends, North Carolina ex- 
cepted; and on the afternoon of Third day, ad- 
journed to the same hour with the men. On Fourth- 
day morning, women friends, with their clerk, 
Jane M. Plummer, convened at 8 o’clock, and 
proceeded with the business of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. We are not informed what proportion those 
then assembled bore to their original number. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, North Dart- 
mouth, Mass., on the 16th of last mo., THomas W. 
Lapp, son of the late Benjamin W. Ladd of Smith- 
field, Ohio, to Hannan P. daughter of Isaac R. 
Gifford of the former place. 


Diep at the residence of her son, John Livezey 
in Philadelphia, on the Ist ult., ABrcar, Livezey 
in the ninety-second year of her age ; a minister 
and member of Frankford Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Fora number of years, she has been unable to 
mingle with her friends in public worship, but, 
whilst she retained her faculties, her love for the 
ever blessed Truth as it is in Jesus was manifest. 


, At his residence at Azalia, Ind., on the 
23d ult., Davin Newsom, a valuable member of 
Driftwood monthly meeting, in the 67th year of 
his age. 

, Of cholera, on the same day, at the resi- 
dence of his brother, Samuel Kelley, West Milton, 
Ohio, Ett Ketter, a member of Smithfield month- 
ly meeting, aged 58 years. 

, Suddenly, near Carthage, Rush Co. Ind., 
4th of 7th mo. last, Mary Crark, widow of Da- 
niel Clark, in her 90th year. This dear friend re- 
tained her faculties in a comfortable state, and 
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was removed like a shock of corn fully ripe. She 
was the last of four sisters and a brother, natives 
of Guilford Co. N. C.,two of whom died in Caro- 
lina, one in Ohio, and two in Indiana, having at- 


tained the respective ages of 81, 84, 85, 86 and 
89. 


Drep,—On the 31st ult., after a severe illness of 
about three month, Nancy S. wife of Benjamin 
Potter, in the 66th year of her age, a member of 
Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Mass. 

Though naturally ofa lively disposition and fond 
of life and its pleasant pictures, she maiifcsted, 
with increasing years, that she loved her S#visur 
** more than these ; ” evidencing in her last sick- 
ness that, through mercy, a portion of that hea- 
venly “ oil” had been secured, which constitutes 
the} believer’s preparation for an entrance into 
eternal rest. 


FEMALE TEACHER WANTED. 


A teacher is wanted for Friends’ Female School 
at Woodbury, N. Jersey. For one well qualified 


to teach the ordinary branches of a good English 
education, a liberal compensation will be secured. 
Apply to 
Geo. M. Pavt, or 
Wa. R. Tatum. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on the second 
Fourth-day of the Tenth month next. Application 
may be made to JonatHan Ricuarps, Superinien- 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by whom all the information required will 
be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 
applying may register the names of applicants 
with the undersigned. 

Caries YARNALL, 
Secretary to the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia 


HINTS ABOUT AVOIDING FIRES. 


Very many large fires, as well as many severe 
burns, may be avoided by understanding that air 
is necessary to produce combustion, and that the 
exclusion of air is as effectual as an application 
of water. Indeed in extinguishing fire, water 
chiefly acts by shutting out air, and any other 
means of shutting out the air is just as effectual. 
We have shown this frequently in lectures on 
heat, by pouring upon the table aquantity of spl- 
rits of turpentine, alcohol, or ether, and when 
set on fire so as to produce a large flame, we have 
instantly extinguished it, by quickly spreading 
over it a silk handkerchief or piece of paper, 
which for the instant shut out the air. 

A week or two since a young lady in Dan- 
bury, Ct., upset a camphene lamp, the contents 
of which spread over her dress and enveloped 
her in flames, but she seized a blanket from a 
bed, and immediately wrapped it closely around 
her, and thus smothered the fire, shut out the 
air, and escaped without injury. Five years 
since we were transferring from one vessel to 
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another, two gallons of mixed sulphuric ether 
and chloroform—both very inflammable sub- 
stances, which burn with a great flame—when 
a person in the room carelessly brought a lighted 
lamp near, and set the whole on fire. We in- 
stantly snatched a table-spread from a table near 
by, and with this entirely covered the flame and 
extinguished it. We sacrificed the dishes and 
food upon the table, but saved the house, per- 
haps the block of buildings, and perhaps our 
lives, as a moment’s delay would have enveloped 
the whole room in flames. 

Two years since a servant girl, contrary to oft- 
repeated and positive directions, undertook to 
fill a fluid lamp while burning, and, as was cer- 
tain to be the case, the can of liquid took fire, 
(“not exploded,”) “and was dropped upon the 
floor, setting her under garments on fire. She 
ran for the door, but another domestic happened 


to catch hold of her outer clothes in such a way as | 


to draw them closely around her, and thus unwit- 











will be forgotten, but let a few experiments be 
made before the family, to illustrate the princi- 
ple. 

For example, pour upon the hearth—or bet- 
ter, upon a flat stone or board out of doors—a 
quantity of alcohol, turpentine, burning fluid, 
oil, ether, or other inflammable substance, set it 
on fire, and then extinguish it by spreading a 
cloth quickly over it. Re-light it and extinguish 
it with a newspaper, and repeat the experiment 
with a handkerchief, an apron, a dress, a cloak, 
a table-cloth, bed-quilt, &e. It would be well to 
make the experiment with burning shavings, Xc. 
The experiment may be varied by smearing an 
upright block, barrel or post with oil, aleohol 
or otherwise, and when on fire extinguish it 
with a cloth or old garment. 

Some simple experiments like these are al- 
ways interesting; they develope thought, and 
prepare one for acting coolly and effectually in 
an emergency. ‘They are like drilling and man- 


tingly smothered the flames, while a member of | ceuvering soldiers previous to a battle. —American 


the family extinguished the burning lamp, can, 
and fluid upon the floor by spreading an iron- 
ing cloth over them. 

Some dozen years since, one of the boys on 
our farm, was at work in the horse and carriage 
barn, before light one winter morning. When 
called to breakfast he left the lantern where it 
was knocked down by one of the horses, and a 


large mass of straw for bedding was set on fire. | 


When discovered, the whole mass—four or five 
feet in diameter—was in a flame, that nearly 
reached to the hay hanging down from a mow 
above, containing several tuns. In this case a 
horse blanket was at once thrown upon the cen- 
tre of the flame, and others quickly added and 
the fire extinguished without damage, although 
large volumes of smoke poured forth from the 
doors and other openings, and almost prevented 
any one from entering. 

We have known of instances of rooms being 
found on fire, where, by closing them up, the 
fire has been confined and kept in a smothered 
state, until sufficient help with abundance of wa- 
ter could be procured to at once extinguish the 
flames. In a great number of instances, exten- 
sive conflagrations could have been avoided, had 
the fire been kept where it originated till efficient 
aid had arrived. This could have been done by 
simply closing up the doors and windows, in- 
stead of throwing them all wide open, as is 
usually the case. 

We have thus given a few instances and we 
might add many others, where serious injury has 
been averted by applying a simple preventive, 
that of shutting out the free access of air which 
18 necessary to feed the flame. Let every per- 
son fix it in their minds, and in the minds of 
every member of their families, old and young, 
that other means than water may be used to 
smother fire. Do not teach this by precept on- 
ly, for in the excitement of a fire mere precepts 


Agriculturist. 


STUDY OF WORDS. 


A popular American author has somewhere 
characterized language as “ fossil poetry ’”’—evi- 
dently meaning that just as in some fossils,curi- 
ous and beautiful shapes of vegetable or animal 
life, the graceful fern or the finely vertebrated 
lizard, such as now, it may be, have been extinct 
for thousands of years, are permanently bound 
up with the stone, and rescued from that perish- 
ing which would have otherwise been theirs—so 
in words are beautiful thoughts and images, the 
imagination and the feeling of past ages, of men 
long since in their graves, of men whose very 
names have perished, these, which would so ea- 
sily have perished too, preserved and made safe 
for ever. The phrase is a striking one; the 
only fault which one might be tempted to find 
with it is, that it is too narrow. Language may 
be, and indeed is, this ‘fossil poetry ;”’ but it 
may be affirmed of it with exactly the same 
truth that it is fossil ethics, or fossil history. 
Words quite as often and as effectually embody 
facts of history, or convictions of the moral 
common sense, as of the imagination or passions 
of men; even as, so far as that moral sense may 
be perverted, they will bear witness and keep a 
record of that perversion 

Language, then, is fossil poetry; in other 
words, we are not to look for the poetry which a 
people may possess only in its poems, or in its 
poetical customs, traditions, and beliefs. Manya 
single word is itself a concentrated poem, having 
stores of poetical thought and imagery laid up in it. 
Examine it, and it will be found to rest on some 
deep analogy of things natural and things spi- 
ritual ; bringing those to illustrate and to give 
an abiding form and body to these. The image 
may have grown trite and ordinary now; per- 
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12 FRIENDS’ 
haps through the help of this very word may 
have become so entirely the heritage of all, as 
to seem little better than a commonplace ; yet 
not the less he who first discerned the relation, 
and devised the new word which should express 
it, or gave to an old, never before but literally 
used, this new and figurative sense, this man was 
in his degree a poet—a maker, that is, of things 
which were not before, which would not have 
existed, but for him, or for some other gifted 
with equal powers. 

Many a man had gazed, we may be sure, at 
the jagged and indented mountain ridges of 
Spain, before one called them “sierras” or 
‘“saws,” the name by which now they are known, 
as Sierra Morena, Sierra Nevada; but that man 
coined his imagination into a word, which will 
endure as long as the everlasting hills which he 
named. 

“Tliads without a Homer,” some one has 
called, with a little exaggeration, the beautiful 
but anonymous ballad poetry of Spain. One 
may be permitted, perhaps, to push the exagge- 
ration a little further in the same direction, and 
to apply the phrase not merely to a ballad but 
toa word. Let me illustrate that which I have 
been here saying somewhat more at length by 
the word “tribulation.” We all know in a 


general way that this word, which occurs not sel- 
dom in the Scripture and the liturgy, means af- 
fliction, sorrow, anguish; but it is quite worth 


our while to know Aow it means this, and to 
question the word a little closer. It is derived 
from the Latin “ tribulum’”’—which was the 
thrashing instrument or roller, whereby the Ro- 
man husbandman separated the corn from the 
husks ; and “tribulatio” in its primary signi- 
ficance was the act of this separation. But some 
Latin writer of the Christian church appropria- 
ted the word and image for the setting 
a higher truth; and sorrow, distress, and adver- 
sity, being the appointed means for the separa- 
ting in men of their chaff from their wheat, or 
whatever in them was light and trivial and poor 
from the solid and the true, therefore he called 
these sorrows and griefs “tribulations,” thrash- 
ings, that is, of the inner spiritual man, without 
which there could be no fitting him for the hea- 
venly garner. Now in proof of what I have 


REVIEW. 


So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 
If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in thrashing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 
Have thrashed out of us our vain affections ; 
Till those corruptions which do misbecome us 
Are by thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us ; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 
Yea, till His flail upon us He doth lay, 

To thrash the husk of this our flesh away ; 
And leave the soul uncovered; nay yet more, 
Till God shall make our very spirit poor, 

We shall not up to highest wealth aspire ; 

But then we shall; and that is my desire.” 


This deeper religious use of the word “ tribu- 
lation’? was unknown to classical, that is to 
heathen antiquity, and belongs exclusively to the 
Christian writers: and the fact that the same 
deepening and elevating of the use of words re- 
curs in a multitude of other, and many of them 
far more striking instances, is one well deserving 
to be followed up. Nothing, I think, would 
more strongly bring before us what a new power 
Christianity was in the world than to compare 
the meaning which so many words possessed be- 
| fore its rise, and the deeper meaning which they 

obtained, so soon as they were assumed by it as 
the vehicles of its life, the new thought and feel- 
ing enlarging, purifying, and ennobling the very 
words which they employed. 

To what grand moral purposes Bishop Butler 
turns the word “ pastime ;” how solemn is the 
testimony which he compels the world, out of 
its own use of this word, to render against it- 
self—obliging it to own that its amusements and 
pleasures do not really satisfy the mind and fill 
it as with the sense of abiding and satisfying 
joy; they are only “pastime ;” they serve only, 
as this word confesses, to pass away the ‘ime, 





forth of | to prevent it from weighing an intolerable bur- 


den on men’s hands ; all which they can do at 
the best is to prevent men from discovering and 
| attending to their own internal poverty and dis- 
satisfaction and want. He might have added 
that there is the same acknowledgment in the 
word ‘ diversion,’”’ which means no more that 
that which diverts or turns us aside from our- 
selves, and in this way helps us to forget our- 
selves a little. And thus it would appear that, 


just now said, namely that a single word is often | ¢Ve? according to the world’s own confession, all 
a concentrated poem, a little grain of gold capa- which it proposes is—not to make us happy, but 
ble of being beaten out into a broad extent of |# little to prevent us from remembering that we 
gold leaf, I will quote, in reference to this very | #T¢ unhappy, to pass away our time, to divert us 
word “tribulation,” a graceful composition by from ourselves. y 

an early English poet, which you will at once Where a perversion of the moral sense has 
perceive is all wrapped up in this word, being found place, words preserve oftentimes a record 
from first to last only the expanding of the im- of this perversion. We have a signal example 
age and thought which this word has implicitly of this, even as it isa notable evidence of the 
given : manner in which moral contagion, spreading 
, from heart and manners, invades the popular 
language in the use, or rather misuse of the 
word “religion,” during all the ages of papal 
dowination in Europe. Probably many of you 


* Till from the straw, the flail, the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purged from the wheat, 

Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 

The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 
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are aware that in those times a “ religious per- 
son’’ did not mean any ove who felt and allowed 
the bonds that bound him to God and to his fel- 
low-men, but one who had taken peculiar vows 
upon him, a member of one of the monkish or- 
ders; a “religious” house did not mean, nor 
does it now mean in the church of Rome, a Chris- 
tian household, ordered in the fear of God, but 
a house in which these persons were gathered 
together according to the rule of some man, Ben- 
edict, or Dominic, orsome other. A “ religion” 
meant not a service of God, but an order of mon- 
kery ; and taking the monastic vows was termed 
going intoa “religion.” Now what an awful 
light does this one word so used throw on the 
entire state of mind, and habits of thought in 
those ages! That then was ‘‘religiun,” and 
nothing else was deserving of the name! And 
“religious,” was a title which might not be given 
to parents and children, husbands and wives, 
men and women fulfilling faithfully and holily 
in the world the several duties of their stations, 
but only to those who had devised self-chosen 
service for themselves. 

But language is fossil history as well. What 
a record of great social revolutions, revolutions 
in nations and in the feelings of nations, the one 
word ‘frank ’’ contains; which is used, as we 
all know, to express aught that is generous, 
straightforward, and free. The Franks, I need 
not remind you, were a powerful German tribe, 
or association of tribes, which at the breaking 
up of the Roman empire possessed themselves 
of Gaul, to which they gave their own name. 
They were the ruling conquering people, hono- 
rably distinguished from the Gauls and degene- 
rate Romans among whom they established them- 
selves, by their independence, their love of free- 
dom, their scorn of a lie; they had, in short, the 
virtues which belong to a conquering and domi- 
nant race in the midst of an inferior and con- 
quered one. And thus it came to pass that by 
degrees the name “ frank,’’ which may have 
originally indicated merely a national, came to 
involve a moral distinction as well; and a 
“frank” man was synonymous not merely with 
aman of the conquering German race, but was 
an epithet applied to a person possessed of cer- 
tain high moral qualities, which for the most part 
appertained to, and were found only in men of 
that stock ; and thus in men’s daily discourse, 
when they speak of a person as being “ frank,’’ 
or when they use the words “ franchise,” “en. 
franchisement,” to express civil liberties and im- 
munities, their language here is the outgrowth, 
the record, and the result of great historic 
changes ; ; bears testimony to facts of history, 
whereof it may well happen that the speakers 
have never heard. 


[To becontinued ] 


A wise man’s heart diseerneth both time and 
Judgment. 
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THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


The venerable Dr. Nott, President of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., made an interest- 
ing address, on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
presidency, July 25, ultimo. Dr. Nott is one of 
our oldest and most successful American inven- 
tors. The following extracts from his speech 
will repay perusal : 


Fifty years ago, having been invested with the 
supervision of Union College, I stood for the first 
time on yonder rising ground where the College 
edifices are now seen. These grounds, now so 
symmetrical and ornate, were then mere pasture 
ground, scarred with deep ravines difficult of ac- 
cess, by swamp and sand-hill, and divided into 
different compartments indicative of different 
ownerships. ‘There was no tree, shrub, nor gar- 
den, nor building. Some thirty students, scat- 
tered over the then village of Schenectady, met 
at a cabinetmaker’s on the corner of Union and 
Ferry streets, and these then constituted the 
whole of Union College. A stiuted provision 
had previously been made for academic instruc- 
tion, for the masses here. Nor, fifty years ago, 
was the provision for trade and travel more abun- 
dant. Chemistry was then little known; the 
motive power of steam less. The application of 
electricity and the sunbeam to any practical pur- 
pose was entirely unknown. By the power of 
muscle and of wind the internal commerce of the 
country was conducted. A visit to Albany, 
fifteen miles, and the return through the inter- 
vening desert, over the winding pathway, required 
the time of three days ; to New Y ork, often three 
weeks ; to Buffalo, six; a voyage io Whites- 
borough was executed hy the oar or the setting- 
pole, and took more time, and involved greater 
dangers than a voyage across the Atlantic does 
at this day. Rome was then the great commer- 
cial capital of the West. Beyond it, commerce, 
except with savages, was unknown. The plough- 
share of the husbandman had scarcely disturbed 
the soil, or the axe of the woodman assailed the 
forest; the wild West was «desert for wild 
men. 


Even in the older States the wild beast and 
savage lingered ; in all of them the husbandman 
by the use of the plough, the scythe, and the 
sickle, worked to replenish his garner, and the 
spinning-wheel converted flax into raiment. 
Now, how changed! The hand-wheel and the 
hand-loom have been exchanged for the power- 
loom and the spinning-jenny. The setting-pole 
and the oar are laid aside, and the steam-engine 
has been substituted. Nor this alone; human 
labor is constantly disappearing, and, in a thou- 
sand ways, processes are now carried on by steam, 
which, fifty years ago, were performed by the 
human hand, and this only. Meanwhile, artifi- 
cial channels have been excavated round the Falls 
of the Mohawk, the Hudson, the Niagara, and 
the St. Mary, connecting the waters of the lakes 
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with the ocean. Villages have sprung up, a 
numerous population has appeared, and from 
them the hum of industry is heard. 

Nor does the speed of steam satisfy the de- 
mands of an eager population ; the lightning has 
been trained toconvey tidings from friend to friend 
at any intervening distance. Light, too, has been 
putin harness, and has learned to do the bidding of 
man ; the artist, indeed, still bends over his easel 
and slowly lays. on the colors which complete his 
work, but art has deserted his studio, and now, 
in an instant, by the impress of the sunbeam, 
her end is attained! This substitution is more 
than a substitution of elemental for muscular 
power—it is an increase of power itself; and a 
perfection and rapidity have been attained which 
never could have been reached by the power of 
man or brute, however applied or extended. 
Hence the great increase of comforts and capital 
which we witness. The mere day-laborer is 
better clad and lodged than were the aristocracy 
of Evgland three hundred years ago. Mean- 
time, emigration in its western flow has been 
carrying with it arts and sciences, English com- 
mon-law and the Christian religion, from the 
Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific ocean. 
What has, in so short time, produced such won- 
drousresults? Mind: educated, religious, Chris- 
tian mind. This is the land of Bibles and liber- 
ty, and the land of liberty because it is the land 
of Bibles. The world over, where the Bible is 
read, man is free ; where it not, oppression 
reigns. Time was when freedom of opinion was 
the prerogative of governments, when the masses 
were required to believe and think as the ruling 
power taught, and to believe in its teaching ; and 
to compel this obedience, the rack, the gibbet, 
und the torture were applied. To escape this 
tyranny our pilgrim fathers fled to savage shores 
and forest wilds, and their successful resistance 
formed a new era. Individual opinions became | 
everywhere apparent; these congregated, and | 
formed public opinions; and this, brought into 
zetion, became an element of nations, and grew 
into a governing principle of the world. At 
present it is but in its infancy; but when it is 
enlightened by science, sanctified by grace, the 
voice of power shall no longer come down from 
usurped palaces of the people, but go up from 
the people to the seat of Government. Within 
this half century, public schools have gone forth 
to elevate these masses ; Church and State have 
been separated in all the States, and the books 
of nature and grace lie open, without note or 
comment, free to all to read. 

During the same half century, the educational 
system has been revised and liberalized as well 
as extended. We have escaped many of the 
vices which arbitrary power induces. Our ener- 
gies and enterprise have been so well called into 
action as to enable us to begin the reform neces- 
sary to the new world, and also to co-operate in 
the renovation of the old. Our discoveries on 
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the shores of the Pacific will soon place in our 
hands the capital sufficient for the great work 
that is to be done; the leisure, the result of our 
mechanical skill, will aid, and thus we shall soon 
have the opportunity of carrying to the further 
shores of that ocean, and to shores beyond it, 
the blessings God has given us in charge. The 
rapidity with which capital is accumulated is now 
great. Look at Britain. Itis not her armies 
nor her navies that make her what she is, but 
her steam-engines, her machinery, and her coal 
fields. This republic, ere reaching manhood, is 
become the competitor of England, and we see 
what has beendone. When such are the results 
of imperfect experiments, what may not be ex- 
pected from perfected experiments? In the fac- 
tory, in the field, science will teach new labor- 
saving methods, new modes of increase of mate- 
rial weslth. And oh ! what may not be expected 
in the changed condition of man, when, by the 
supervision and guidance of the elements of 
nature, his physical wants shall be provided for ! 
When this shall come to pass, (as it will, in the 
providence of God,) how much valuable time will 
be redeemed from toil for the cultivation of the 
intellect, for the enjoyment of the affections, and 
for the worship of the adorable Being who reigns 
in Heaven.— Late paper. 


THE REMAINS OF THE ERIE. 


For thirteen years has the engine of this fire 
consumed steamer lain at the bottom of the lake. 
Portions of the machinery are almost unaffected 
by the water. The starting bar, for instance, is 
as goodas new. The lower | part of it looks fresh. 
The walking beam is but little touched by rust. 
In places the water had not acted on it at all. 
Portions of the condenser are also quite fresh. 
It will sound strange for us to say that after a 
| thirteen year’s soak some of the nuts of the ma- 
\chinery turn freely—the grease having been 
preserved in the threads of the screws. The 
water has acted with unequal effect on the dif- 
ferent kinds of iron. A pair of tongs, for ex- 
ample, and a steelyard, look only as if exposed 
to mild autumn’s usuage. A stub and twist double 
barrel gun, of German make, is honey-combed 
and full of holes. Another double barrel gun, 
seemingly English, is not nearly so much injur- 
ed. Cast iron has stood the bath better than 
wrought, of course. Some of the heavy castings 
could be used again to-day. 

Had they lain in salt water thus long ,instead 
of fresh, they would have been totally destroyed. 
Most of the engine work, and most of the tools 
and utensils belonging to the crowd of immi- 
grants upon the ill-starred steamer, show the 
action of fire upon them. ‘The frame of the 
walking beam still has the blue scales, and bluish 
tinge given to wrought iron by intense heat—by 
& burning,’ ’ so called. 

A curious effect of the heat is exhibited by 
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three watches recovered from the wreck. They 
all stopped about the same time—at 10 oclock, 
40 minutes. The crystals melted down, and 
united with the dials—the cases soldered them- 
selves together at the joints. Yet the pressure 
of the water upon them, at the depth of 69 feet 
was so great, that they filled with the fluid, and 
now hold it tight within them. A deposit has 
taken place, which seems to have closed the fine 
passages through which the water entered. 

Axes, hoes, spades, forks, rakes, cowbells, flat- 
irons, knives and forks, scissors, and every con- 
ceivable iron article in use in a German or Nor- 
wegian household, came out of the wreck, in pro- 
fusion. Fire and water have marked them all. 
The tone of a cowbell now in our office is, how- 
ever, quite good, though the clearness of its 
ring is somewhat abated by its thirteen years 
drowning. The chief injury, after all, done the 
iron work, and to the iron portion of the cargo of 
the steamer, was by fire and not by water. Masses | 
of stove plates are soldered together by intense | 
heat, and bundles of wire and sheet iron are | 
welded together. 

Much gold and silver coin, as we have recent- 
ly stated, was found upon the floor of the steam- | 
er, and between her timbers on each side of the 
keelson. She was badly broken forward when 
raised, and some thirty feet from the bows aft 
was taken ashore at Point Abino and searched. 
The first parcel of five franc pieces was there 
found, and so close by the fracture, as to induce 
the belief that more or less of the coin must have 
fallen out into deep water and been lost. This 
part of the wreck was afterwards towed into the 
lake and dropped. The portion now out near 
the Marine Railway, astonishes every body with 
the spectacle of a great steamship, actually burn- 
ed down in the water, to within a foot of the 
keelson, in two or three places. She is almost as 
thoroughly burned down as she would have been 
if she had been on dry land instead of in a rolling | 
sea. 

Even at the depth of 69 feet there has been | 
such action in this tideless body of water, Lake | 
Erie, that the wreck is covered with blue clay, | | 
in places over a foot thick. As she lies, the in- 
dustry of the wreckers takes the California shape. 
Hoes worked between the timbers, fetch up a 
mingled mass of cinders, broken crockery, clay, 
scraps of iron, sand, and rubbish of all sorts. It 
is lifted into a long, many-chambered gold wash- 
er, and thoroughly washed with water thrown 
from a forcing pump. Silver, gold, lead, copper, 
and iron shot, fall to the bottom and are carefully 
gathered. 

The Erie has been raised by a company com- 
posed of Mann, Vail & Co., of this city, and Mr. 
Gowen of Boston. The diving apparatus was the 
Submarine Armor of Wells and Gowen. Two 
schooners and a steam tug were employed in 
lifting the wreck. A heavy, frame work of wood- 

en timber a little wider than the Erie, was rig- 
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ged up, and made fast abaft the main masts of 


the two vessels, and stretching from one to the 
other—a similar erection was made right aft their 
foremasts—very heavy compound iron blocks 
were attached in the centre to each of these 
frames—and the lifting power was applied by 
capstans from the decks of each of the schooners. 

But the scientific and delicate work was done 
under water, and by means of the indispensably 
necessary armor, by which Mr. Gowen makes a 
man a really amphibious animal. One of the Nan- 
tucket Coffins, we believe, was the superinten- 
dent of the operations at the scene of the mem- 
orable disaster. 

How horrible was that calamity—how inex- 
plicable! If our memory serves us correctly, 
some 340 human beings perished fearfully in the 
alternative of a grave in the fire or in the deep 
water. How stirred the sympathies in this city! 
How wild was the excitement here—and how for 


| weeks we sickened and shuddered over the 


ghastly companies of swollen, burned and dis- 
figured corpses that were laid in ranks upon our 
wharves and upon the beach. May a like disas- 
ter never again happen upon this beautiful water. 
— Buffalo Democrat. 





Selected for “* Friends’ Review.” 
WHAT THE YEAR HAS LEFT UNDONE ? 


It is not what my hands have dene 
That weighs my spirit down, 

That casts a shadow o’er the sun, 
And over Earth a frown; 

It is not any heinous guilt, 
Or vice by men abhorred, 

For fair’s the fame that I have built, 
A fair life’s just reward, 

And men might wonder if they knew 

How sad I felt with * sins so few.” 


Alas ! they only see a part 
When thus they judge the whole; 
They do not look upon the heart— 
They cannot read the soul. 
3ut I survey myself within; 
And mournfully I feel 
How deep the precipice of sin 
Its root may there conceal, 
And spread its poison through the frame 
Without a deed that men would blame. 
They judge by actions which they see 
Brought out before the sun; 
But conscience brings reproach to me 
For what I’ve left undone. 
For opportunities of good 
In folly thrown away, 
For time misused in solitude, 
Forgetfulness to pray, 
And thousand more omitted things 
Whose memory fills my breast with stings. 


And therefore is my heart oppressed 
With thoughtfulness and gloom, 
Nor can | hope for perfect rest 
Till I escape this doom. 
Help me thou Merciful and Just! 
This fearful doom to fly, 
Thou art my strength, my peace, my trust, 
Oh help me, lest I die! 
And let my full obedience prove 
The perfect power of faith and love. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren IntTeLLicence.—The Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Africa, with Liverpool dates to the 26th ult. 
arrived at New York on the 7th inst. 


The papers contain further particulars of the 
capture of Bomarsund. Jmmediately after the 
surrender of that fortress, Gen. De Hilliers accom- 
panied by Earl Grey, Secretary of the English 
Legation, departed for Stockholm, with the view, 
it is supposed, of endeavoring to induce Sweden 
to join the Western Powers. It was reported that 
the whole fortress of Aland had been blown up 
and abandoned. A strong division of the fleets 
had left Ledsund, to act in the Gulf of Finland. 
Bucharest is garrisoned by 8000 Turkish troops. 

A terrible fire had occurred at Varna, destroying 
one third of the town. 


stores and magazines, were destroyed, and the 
powder magazine was saved with much difficulty. 


cendiaries, and several Greeks have been arrested 
on suspicion. The cholera was on the decline at 
Varna, but was raging with great virulence at 
Adrianople and some other places. The Bay of 
Varna was filled with vessels of all descriptions, 
to the number of five hundred. 


| 


Many of the houses ap- 


propriated as quarters for the troops, together with | ty, had returned to Sacramento. 


A large fleet of transports had assembled at} 


Rutschuk, and ships of war and transports were 


yroceeding towards the Black Sea. Their object 
} } | 


is unknown, as the expedition against the Crimea 
is stated to be postponed. 

The Austrians entered Wallachia on the 20th 
ult., and three brigades were preparing to enter 
Moldavia. 

Prussia was concentrating all her troops on the 
frontiers. 

In Asia, the Turkish forces had sustained a dis- 
astrous defeat under the walls of Kars. ‘Three 
thousand Turks are reported as killed, and two 
thousand taken prisoners. 

A band of Circassian mountaineers had entered 
the province of Tiflis, sacked several places, put 
some persons to death and carried off a Russian 
Princess. 

Austria has proclaimed the Gulf of Cattero, with 
its bay and anchoring ground, a port of war. No 
foreign vessel is permitted to enter. 


Sparn.— Queen Christina isstill concealed in her 
palace. Her children have quitted Madrid. 
modification of the Cabinet is expected. 

The Republican Union club, presided over by 
the Marquis d’Albaida, is extremely active, and 
is pressing the administration with memorials 
demanding freedom of labor and other. desirable 
reforms. Catalonia and the other provinces remain 
tranquil. 


Iraty.—Naples is still suffering severely from 
Cholera. At Genoa there are still 100 cases a day. 
The monastic institutions at Turin are’ being 
cleared of their inmates on the plea that the 
buildings are needed for sanitary purposes. An 
agent of the celebrated engineer Bonelli, is on the 
point of starting for this country to dispose of the 
patent of his electric loom, which quite super- 
sedes that of Jacquard. 


. . . : . 
VENEZUELA.—The Presidential election has ta- 
ken place and resulted in the election of General 


' Mars, was discovered by Ferguson, of the U. § 
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Monagas. The revolutionary outbreak has been 
quelled and the leaders taken prisoners. 


Catirorn1a.—The steamship Star of the West, 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the &th 
inst., bringing dates from San Francisco to the 16th 
ult. A rumor was prevalent, at San Francisco, 
that a treaty for the annexation of the Sandwich 
Islands to the United States had been concluded 
at Hawaii and despatched to Washington. 

Emigrants were fast arriving at Carson Valley 
on the 20th of 7th month. They report grass 
plenty, and their stock was in better condition 
than at any former season. An individual at Mar- 
iposa professes to have discovered ? subterra- 
nean pass through the Sierra Nevada, which he 
thinks practicable for a railroad. 

Lieut. Beckwith, of the overland survey ing par- 
He states thata 
railroad can be laid out from California to Great 


ty. | Salt Lake Valley, at least 150 miles shorter than any 
‘the fire is supposed to be the work of Greek in- | 


route heretofore travelled, with an abundance of 
wood, water and grass along the entire route. 
Salt has been discovered in Los Angelos county, 
in a lake about 17 miles from Los Angelos: and a 
company has been formed for the purpose of man- 
ulacturing it. 


Orecon.—John W. Davis has resigned his office 
as Governor of Oregon, and left forthe Atlantic 
States. 


Domestic.—A new asteroid, the thirty-first of 
the system of small planets between Jupiter and 
Observatory at Washington, on the night of the 
It is at present near Egeria, and is of 
some apparent magnitude. It was observed again 
the following night. 

The yellow fever is raging fearfully at Savan- 
nah. During the week ending the 5th inst., there 
were 123 deaths, 74 of which were from the fe- 
ver, being one in every 88 of population. 

Business is almost entirely suspended, a number 
of the large boarding houses and hotels shut up, 
and many business houses closed. 

The cholera suddenly broke out at Columbia, 
Pa., on the evening of the 8th inst., about six 

? > re “_ : 
o’clock P. M., and with so much virulence that 


| thirty cases and ten deaths oceurred during the 


| night. 


A | 


Forty-five deaths had occurred up to the 
morning of the 10th, being one to every hundred 
of the inhabitants. The number of deaths, up to 
the morning of the 12th, amounted to 83. 

The Erie Railrod case, in the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, has been decided by Chief Jus- 
tice Black in favor of the defendants, the so-called 
rioters of Erie, justifying them in their resistance 
to the running of the road through the streets of 
the borough, and directing the Railroad Company 
to alter their route there witain four months. 


Wuart 1s VirtuE?—To a student who put 
this question to the late Dr. Archibald Alexan- 
der, his simple and admirable reply was, “ Vir- 
tue consists in doing our duty, in the-several re- 
lations that we sustain, in respect to ourselves, 
to our fellow-men and to God, as known from 
reason, conscience and revelation.” 





